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Convention Time Nears 


HIS is the time of year when stu- 
dent staff members start looking 
up train schedules, bus schedules, 

hotel rates, family bank accounts, and 
how much money the paper made this 
year. The nineteenth annual trek of 
school editors and advisers to the Con- 
vention of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association is about to begin! 
Trains and buses may be a bit more 
crowded; hotel reservations may have 
to be made a little earlier—but it is 
hardly likely that many staffs will con- 
sider these inconveniences insuperable. 


LL the usual attractive features of 

past gatherings will again be pro- 
vided — general meetings, sectional 
meetings, student round tables; divis- 
ional meetings of elementary schools, 
junior high schools, private schools, 
teachers colleges, junior colleges, busi- 
ness schools, Catholic schools; clinics 
for newspapers and magazines; a spe- 
cial clinic for new advisers, and many 
others that will be announced in the 
final Convention program, topped off 
by the Luncheon at the Hotel Com- 
modore with its prominent speaker and 
announcement of many types of spe- 
cial awards. 

Registration forms and.the circular 
of Convention information have al- 
ready been mailed to all schools. These 
answer almost all the questions usually 
in the minds of prospective delegates. 

Registrants should carefully note 
that the Convention fee is $3.50 per 
person. The special fee of $2.00 ap- 
plies only to those persons of the ele- 
mentary schools who do not attend 
the final Convention Luncheon. This 
special fee is not available to any other 
delegates. 


D URING the past year various gov- 
ernmental agencies have taken in- 
creased cognizance of the student pub- 
lication field, in order to place before 
the students of the country the full 
story of how they can cooperate in the 
war effort. This recognition has come 
about largely because of the excellent 
work that these officials have found 
the school press of the country has 
been doing. 

The most recent evidence of this is 
to be seen in the active manner in 
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which the War Savings Staff of the 
United States Treasury Department 
has assisted with suggestions for the 
CSPA “Buy a Bomber” campaign, re- 
sults of which will be announced Sat- 
urday, March 13. 


During the past year schools have 
received several pieces of information 
from Washington, suggesting ways in 
which student publications may be of 
service. 

Last year the Convention had as 
speakers Mr. Leonard Harris, chief, 
college press section, Defense Savings 
Staff, United States Treasury Depart- 
ment; General Bradley, of the Air 
Corps, who substituted for Lieut. Gen- 
eral H. H. Arnold, who was unavoid- 
ably in Florida; Dr. Frederick Pertsch, 
administrator, Commission of Civilian 
Defense in the schools of New York 
City; Hon. Robert H. Hinckley, As- 
sistant Secretary for Air, Department 
of Commerce; Mr. John B. Kelly, di- 
rector of the United States Division 
of Physical Fitness, and Miss Alice 


Marble, director of women’s activities 


in the same division. 


PEAKERS representing governmen- 
tal activities will again be on hand 
for the 1943 Convention. Names can- 
not be given at this time, because of 
unforeseen circumstances that may pre- 
vent the atendance of some of them. 
Delegates can be assured that Conven- 
tion plans include the very best and 
most authoritative speakers that will be 
available during Convention days. 


Advance inquiries point to a large 
attendance, inasmuch as New York is 
on main lines of travel and is easily 
accessible by many means of transpor- 
tation. Because of gasoline rationing 
and the tire situation, some who usual- 
ly drive may find it inconvenient to 
take other means of transportation, of 
course, but there will probably be few. 


It is very definitely felt by Conven- 
tion officials that the work of the As- 
sociation and its members is of such 
value that it is highly desirable for all 
schools that are able to send delegates 
to this Convention to do so. 





Certificates Replace Medals 
As Awards in Contest 


AR-TIME needs for metal have made it necessary to change ‘the 


form of award to winners in the Nineteenth Annual Contest of 


the Columbia Scholastic Press Association. 


Medalist winners, who formerly received a circular gold medal, will 


get a printed certificate, with the name of the publication hand-lettered. 


An adaptation of the former medal is embossed in gold, and a statement 


of medalist award is prominently displayed. 


ee changes have been made in awards to First Place, 


Second Place, and Third Place winners, who formerly received 


octagonal medals of gold, silver, and bronze, respectively, with blue, white, 


or red ribbon. 


In each instance an adaptation of the former medal is embossed in 
the appropriate color (gold, silver, or bronze), with the name of the pub- 
lication hand-lettered and the type of award prominently displayed. 


HESE certificates, suitable for framing, will be mailed to winners 
shortly after the close of the Convention in mid-March. 
The same type of award will be used for the Yearbook Contest, re- 


sults of which will be announced about October 15, 1943. 





Literary Contest Again Featured 


OSTERING of good writing in 

school publications has always 

been one of the prime aims of 
CSPA. In the long history of the an- 
nual Literary Contest, sponsored by 
the Writers’ Club of Columbia Uni- 
versity, much excellent student work 
has received its reward in the fields 
of the short story, the article, and the 
poem. 

Dr. Donald L. Clark, of the English 
faculty of University Extension, Co- 
lumbia University, has for several 
years headed a distinguished board of 
judges for this competition. 

Last year the judges of the short 
story contest were Miss Helen Hull, 
Miss Mabel Louise Robinson, and Dr. 
Clark. The first two are short story 
writers and novelists of distinction as 
well as experienced teachers, and Dr. 
Clark says that he is “habituated to 
short story competitions.” 

Prize-winning articles were selected 


Books | 


HOW TO READ A NEWSPAPER, 
by Edgar Dale Scott, Foresman and 
Company, New York. $1.40. 

This 175-page book is said to be the 
first ever made for training intelligent 
newspaper readers. The author col- 
lected and classified over 5000 ques- 
tions which he used as a guide in writ- 
ing his book. An experimental edition 
was tried out in sixteen schools scat- 
tered over the entire country. 

Early chapters tell how news is gath- 
ered, written, edited, printed, and dis- 
tributed, after a thrilling story of the 
Ohio State Penitentiary fire. 

Part Two takes the reader behind the 
news. Two chapters tell how one can 
improve his reading technique and how 
to judge what one has read. A chapter 
on evaluating newspapers tells how to 
detect the methods of the propagand- 
ist, how to judge whether or not a re- 
port is authoritative, and how to think 
straight about what one reads. 

Other chapters consider freedom of 
the press, newspapers face the future, 
photography in the news (excellently 
illustrated), comic strips and cartoons, 
columnists, and the newspaper as critic. 
A full glossary closing the book will 
be found valuable. 


THE WRITER’S RADIO THE. 
ATRE 1941, by Norman S. Weiser. 
Harper and Brothers, New York. 
$2.00. 

To the many school editors and re- 
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by Professor Ernest Brennecke, of Co- 
lumbia University, Miss Rowe Wright, 
teacher of professional writing in Uni- 
versity Extension, and Dr. Clark. 


Poetry awards were made by Mrs. 
Leonore Speyer with the active collab- 
oration of her advanced students in the 
poetry workshop at Columbia Univer- 
sity. Dr. Clark assisted in this work, 
also. 


Work submitted in the 1943 Contest 
will be judged by equally competent 
literary persons, under Dr. Clark’s 
direction. 


HORT story writers in schools may 
take heed to a piece of construct- 

ive criticism gleaned from last year’s 
competition: “Why shculd the 
stories smell of the lamp rather 

than of life, and endeavor to produce 
literature out of literature instead of 
out of men and women, boys and 
girls?” In other words, the youthful 


porters who aspire to break into radio 
script writing this 210-page book will 
be an excellent introduction to the 
methods used by successful writers. 

Valuable aids for the study of radio 
drama are the introduction, notes on 
the plays and writers, glossary of 
terms used in broadcasting, and a list 
of agents for radio plays. The famous 
script by Norman Corwin, “We Hold 
These Truths”, opens the collection of 
eleven scripts. 

Careful study of the methods used 
by prominent writers in this new field 
and the technics which have proved 
most successful in dramatic broad- 
casts should go far toward assisting 
those teachers and students who are 
called upon to prepare scripts for radio 
presentation. 


writer in his attempt to be literary too 
often neglects the life about him, the 
life he knows best, as the subject mat- 
ter for his stories. 

In connection with the contest for 
“articles and essays” a similar enlight- 
ening comment was made: “The best 
journalism, including articles and es- 
says, is that which is thoroughly based 
on personal observations and experi- 
ences or interviews with authoritative 
persons and on well documented evi- 
dence from printed sources.” 


| je best poems in last year’s com- 
petition echoed in the mind as 
well as the ear—a good thought for 
the young poet, who too frequently 
may pay more attention to the rhythm 
and the music than to the fundamental 
idea he is trying to convey. 

Announcement of results in the cur- 
rent contest, deadline for which is al- 
ways February 15, will be announced 
at the Convention March 13. 





Six illustrations add radio color and 
atmosphere to an informative and help- 
ful volume, which should be well used 
by many schools. 


Aviation Column Contest 
Draws Many Entries 


America’s tremendous interest in 
aeronautical matters is reflected in the 
entries received to date in the first 
contest for aviation columns appear- 
ing during the past year in school pub- 
lications. 

Announcement of contest winners 
will be made at the Convention Lunch- 
eon, Saturday, March 13. Full details 
appeared in the circular announcing 
the general Contests of the Associa- 
tion. 





Catholic Division Plans Program 


Under the co-chairmanship of Brother Martin John, C. F. X., and 
Brother Hilary, C. F. X., the Catholic Division is making plans for its 


special session, Friday afternoon, March 12, as part of the Nineteenth 


Annual Convention. 


They have sent out a questionnaire to interested schools, asking them 


to have an active part in the preparation of the program, which will also 


include round table meetings Saturday morning, March 13, under student 


leadership. 


Recipients of the questionnaire were asked to evaluate items on the 


1942 program and to give their reactions to several suggested topics for 


the forthcoming meetings. 


Comments and suggestions are to be sent to Brother Martin John, 


C. F. X., Mount St. Joseph High School, Baltimore, Md. 
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School Newspapers in 


‘By EDWIN A. FENSCH 


John Simpson Junior High School 
Mansfield, Ohio 


T is surprising how many school 
I newspapers are considering sus- 
pending publication for the dura- 
tion of the war. Some, it is reported, 
have actually ceased publication. 
Schools are following this misguided 
plan under the illusion that they are 
helping the war effort by saving the 
paper involved. The suspension of 
school papers must be called misguided 
at this time, for reports were issued 
during the opening weeks of the pres- 
ent school year, through the Colum- 
bia Scholastic Press Association, that 
there was no scarcity of newspaper 
stock, and that schools should continue 
their periodicals, as this would involve 
no hindrance to the war effort. 

School newspapers, on the contrary, 
can play an important role in our war 
effort. Instead of quitting now, they 
should be filling the gap in communi- 
cation between the adults and the stu- 
dents of our public schools. Daily 
newspapers, books, magazines and to 
some extent, radio and movies, are 
aimed, in conveying war information, 
to an adult audience. We have no 
means of communication that is so 
genuinely “child-” and “teen-aged” as 
a school newspaper. This organ is ac- 
tually the property of the students 
who publish it. They prepare and pro- 
duce their newspaper on their own level 
of understanding, thereby doing a far 
better job for their own group than 
any commercial newspaper can do for 
them. 


E are constantly reminded that 

this is an all-out war. We are 
all in it. Students are beginning to 
realize this through the various drives 
in which they are urged to take part. 
To dismiss them from this would be 
contrary to the wishes of our leaders 
and perhaps detrimental to our cause. 
School students must know what WE 
are doing and why WE are doing it. 
Without their own newspaper, to which 
they will pay far more attention than 
to an. adult’s daily paper, these stu- 
dents will fail to’ keep in touch with 
the progress of our country toward vic- 
tory and will be deprived of an im- 
portant means on which to build their 
morale. Their school paper today be- 
comes both a means toward general 
education and toward an all-out effort 
for victory. 
If schools, the paper’s advisers, and 
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staffs stopped to consider the average 
coverage attained by their publications, 
they would be more hesitant about quit- 
ting. A great many schools count their 
reading public by the actual student 
subscription list. A little reflection on 
what happened to the school paper 
when the average adult was a school 
boy or girl will disprove such a state- 
ment. The pupil usually brings his 
school paper home to read. At the 
earliest opportunity, Dad or Mother 
will pick it up and read it. Perhaps 
other brothers and sisters are old 
enough to read, and they take their 
turns. In some homes, Grandfather 
and Grandmother may use the same 
copy. All these people are interested 
in Johnny’s or Mary’s school and will 
read the paper more or less carefully. 

The extension of this list does not 
stop here. Advertisers read the paper, 
any local organizations furnished with 
a copy will read it, and exchanges read 
over the copies they receive by mail. 
Generally speaking, the subscription 
list of the high school paper may be 
double, treble or quadruple the ac- 
cepted figure. These considerations 
ought to make the school considering 
suspension stop and rethink its future 
plans carefully. 


EMEMBERING that school stu- 

dents are playing a part in this 
war, the circulation department should 
look over the local situation to deter- 
mine whether there are other potential 
readers who ought to know what pupils 
are doing as their part in the struggle. 
The city’s commercial dailies and 
weeklies should receive one or two 
copies regularly as well as the city’s 
public library. Included in the regu- 
lar subscription list (perhaps free-of- 
charge) should be the Chamber of 
Commerce, the city hall, county court- 
house, Defense Council headquarters, 
Red Cross, American Legion, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, and other war vet- 
erans’ organizations, and the like. The 
superintendent of the schools and all 
board of education members should 
receive copies as should all school li- 
braries in the system. All alumni, 
serving in the armed forces, should be 
mailed copies regularly. Each school 
should determine in this manner those 
individuals and organizations to be kept 
informed. of the part the pupils are 


playing. 


Wartime 


In looking over exchange copies of 
papers, one gets the feeling that many 
school newspaper staffs lack a sense 
or “nose for news”. Either that, or 
they have an inferiority complex when 
it comes to publishing news and tend 
to let the big stories go to the daily 
papers. That, too, is a misguided con- 
ception and should be shelved at this 
time along with a lot of other passe 
notions. 


The staff should see to it that such 
trivia as gossip columns, clipped jokes, 
“who is this?” and “what’s my name?” 
columns are given a dishonorable dis- 
charge to make room for news. Schools 
today are bursting with good news 
stories that don’t reach the pages of 
the student publication or are written 
in such a dull manner that they might 
as well have been omitted. Among 
stories that should be covered and 
given a prominent place are those cov- 
ering the various drives to collect war 
materials, stamp sales, paper collection 
campaigns, Red Cross drives, USO and 
War Chest campaigns. 

No real student reporter should miss 
any stories on the newly-organized 
Victory Corps or the organization of 
air, fire, and traffic wardens in the 
school. 


LL class activities connected with 

the war should be reported as 
separate stories. Among those that 
can be found in any school are: art 
classes making menu covers for sol- 
diers and sailors holiday dinners; wood 
and metal shop boys making gifts for 
men in the service; and small articles 
to be used in occupational therapy; 
English classes writing letters to alumni 
in the service; special maps being made 
in history and geography classes; new 
wartime training in gym classes; spe- 
cial wartime programs in music classes; 
the study of wartime meals in home 
economic classes; mending clothing in 
sewing classes, etc. 

Letters from alumni and teachers in 
the armed forces always make inter- 
esting reading. 

The place of the Parent-Teacher or- 
ganization in this picture should not 
be overlooked. Most school papers 
ignore this news source entirely except 
for an occasional announcement of a 
meeting. Through this group the staff 
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IN WAR-TIME STRIDE 


Student publications in schools throughout the country 
have shaken themselves down into their war-time stride; in 
fact, the adjustment, after the first few hectic months, has 
been accomplished remarkably well. Some in the first burst 
of emotion ceased publication for a time, thinking this was 
the thing to do. Second thought reminded many, however, 
that the student press has a very definite function to per- 
form and that the school without a publication is a school 
without a student voice and a means of reaching the stu- 
dent body. 

It would be foolish to assume that all publications are 
running as they did before the outbreak of war. Advisers 
have gone into various branches of war work and govern- 
mental service; many work long hours after school closes. 
Editors, too, have accepted the changed conditions and 
have fallen to with a will to do their utmost, often under 
adverse circumstances and numerous outside duties. 


Almost every issue of every publication received from 
any school shows how whole heartedly the student press of 
the country has entered into the spirit of these strenuous 
times, in news stories, in editorials, in cartoons, in feature 
items. Student publications have been proud to report the 
part played by their schools, their teachers, their graduates, 
their students. 

Some years ago, an adviser at a CSPA meeting said, “At 
times I am almost overcome when I think of the power for 
good represented by the boys and girls who are attending 
this convention. Too often, in the daily grind of getting out 
the next issue, we lose sight of the fact that there are thou- 
sands of others al! over the country, trying their very best 
to show their school and community that theirs is a great 
school and that they are proud to be a part of it.” 

How much more true that statement is in 1943! 

American boys and girls want to be sure that every one 
knows how much their school has done—how many teach- 
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ers have given up the comforts of civilian life, how many 
boys have entered the service, how much their school has 
contributed to Red Cross in money and in work, how many 
stamps and bonds their school has sold, what their school 
has accomplished in the multitudinous channels in which 
our energies are now so gladly used. 

A valuable work? Let no one doubt it! 


EXTRA HONOR ROLL 
COPIES AVAILABLE 


Although the Honor Roll, printed in colors in the No- 
vember 1942 issue of The School Press Review, contained 
provision for seventeen names, many staffs have already 
found that more than than number of former staff mem- 
bers have entered the armed forces. 

Additional copies may be obtained by writing the CSPA, 
202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y., and by enclosing twenty-five cents for each copy 
desired. 

: es © 

The editor of The School Press Review has noted that « 
considerable number of member publications have printed 
the Code of Wartime Practices for Student Publications 
provided as a two-color supplement in the December 1942 
issue. Many others have made reference to it in their edi- 
torial columns. 


'. F = 
The March issue of The Review will contain preliminary 
programs of the activities planned by the various divisions 
for the Convention. As far as possible these will contain 
the date, hour, topic, and names of speakers. 
Final programs for each division will, of course, be printed 
in the official Convention program. 


g 7 q 
Has the adviser of your publications entered the service? 
If so, be sure to send the CSPA office the information so 
that the name may be included in the association’s Honor 
Roll menticned on another page of this issue. 


OUR READERS SAY... 


Dear Sir: 

In the preparation of our college paper, the editorial 
staff is guided by the Style Book published by your associa- 
tion. 

Since we began using it, we have observed a marked im- 
provement in the content, form, and appearance of our 
paper. Your book is the most intelligent and comprehen- 
sive work of its type that has come to our attention. We find 
it particularly valuable as a source of reliable information 
that must be secured quickly and without delay. 

Washington, D. C. 
7 7 y 
Dear Sir: 

We are sending one dollar and twenty-five cents for five 
copies of the School Press Review for December in which 
we have our poetry printed. Gee, what a “differ” it makes 
if you shine personally in a magazine. The “poets” whose 
work was on the poetry page have practically torn my copy 
to rags with admiring paws. I suspect somebody kissed the 
page, too. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

(Ed. Note—Why not submit some of the good writing 
done by your staff, and give them the thrill of publication 
that these boys and girls experienced? The editor is always 
on the lookout for good copy.) 
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Buy a Bomber Campaign 
Sponsored By Association 


ELP your school to win the right to name a bomber became the cry in 

hundreds of American schools when the “Buy a Bomber” campaign 

sponsored by the Columbia Scholastic Press Association in cooperation 

with the War Saving Staff of the United States Treasury Department was an- 
nounced in late January. 

The campaign is scheduled to be conducted during the week of February 

15-19, both inclusive, and reports are to be placed in the mails not later than 


February 24. 


Names of the winners and runnerup will be announced in the April issue 
of the The Review, following announcement at Convention. 

Small schools have the same opportunity to win as large schools, as the 
average per capita increase was the determining factor in naming the winner, not 
the actual value of the total sales. 


_" OBTAIN widespread participation within schools, 90 per cent of the 
student body was required to contribute at least something. 

Stamps and Bonds sold during this CSPA campaign were not to be counted 
for credit in any other drive. 

If total sales are more than enough to purchase one bomber, the runnerup 
school will have the honor of naming the additional bomber. 

Details of the plan were worked out by Mr. J. W. Beattie, president of the 
Columbia Advisers Association, in cooperation with officials of the War Saving 


Staff 





Pennsylvania Gives 
Awards 


The record-breaking total of 941 
pieces of student material is the “big 
story” of the thirteenth annual contest 
conducted by the Pennsylvania School 
Press Association, according to the an- 
nouncement of contest director Wil- 


lard R. Grubbs. 


In the 1942 contest, 132 students 
won first award for individual work; 
218 won second award. First place stu- 
dent winners received copies of cur- 
rently popular books on subjects with- 
in their range of interests as indicated 
by the work they submitted in the con- 
test. 


Divisions included cartoons, covers, 
columns, humor, verse, features, edi- 
torials, news stories, essays, short stor- 
ies, sports stories, and interviews. 


Twenty judges assisted in the work 
of evaluating the student material and 
the various classes of school publica- 
tions, which were divided according to 
type of school and publication. 





No Paper Curtailment 
Planned 


In reply to a telegram requesting 
information on possible curtailment of 
newspaper stock, A. J. Wey, president 
of the Catholic Press Association of 
America, received the following from 
W. G. Chandler, Director of Printing 
and Publishing Divisions of the WPB. 


“Religious, fraternal, benevolent and 
labor papers are specifically exempt 
from regulation under the pending 
order restricting the use of print paper 
by newspapers. Even though the sev- 
enty dioceson weekly newspapers were 
under the order, they would be ex- 
empt from restriction along with all 
newspapers using less than twenty-five 
tons per quarter year, or one hundred 
tons per year. 


HARLES F. TROXELL, adviser 
C of The Frankford High Way, 
Philadelphia, Pa., who has taken 
over the work of acting director of 


CSPA and the editorship of The 


“It is the purpose of the War Pro- 
duction Board to conserve print paper 
to meet the necessities of the direct 
war effort with the least possbile in- 
jury to the press of the country. Logi- 
cally, the major restrictions on paper 
will fall on the multi-page metropoli- 
tan daily newspapers.” 





Although the above quoted item 
from the January 1943 issue of the 
CPA Bulletin did not specifically men- 
tion school publications, the general 
line of reasoning indicated would seem 
to mean that no restrictions are at this 
time intended to apply to school news- 
papers or magazines. 


Charles F. Troxell 


School Press Review for the duration 
in the absence of Capt. Joseph M. 
Murphy, has been active in school press 
work since 1918. 


He has attended every convention 
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Acting Director Experienced 


of the association since its foundation 
and was the first president of the Ad- 
visers Association, serving for six years. 
He was one of the first recipients of 
the Gold Key in 1930, when six awards 


were made. 


INCE 1930 he has judged senior 
high school newspaper classes in 
the annual contest and has served in 
similar capacity for the Pennsylvania 
School Press Association and the 
Southeastern Massachusetts League of 
School Publications for several years. 
In the fall semesters of 1940 and ’41 
he conducted a class for advisers at 
Columbia University in University Ex- 
tension. 

He has been president of the Penn- 
sylvania School Press Association and 
chairman of the high school section 
of the Philadelphia Public School 


Press Association. 


UTHOR of numerous articles in 
The School Press Review, he 
was the chairman of the committee 
which prepared the Style Book, co- 
authored the Headline Charts, and 
wrote “Typography and Make-Up for 
School Newspapers”, distributed by 
the New York Herald Tribune in 1934. 
He has served on numerous CSPA 
committees and has taken an active 
part in Convention programs for many 
years. 
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Pootry of the Month... 


OEMS on this page were written 

and selected by girls of the eighth 

form in the Lower School of Mil- 
waukee-Downer Seminary, under the 
direction of Miss Margaret Buschor. 
The poems were published in the fall 
issue of “Downer Days.” 


Bonds for Victory 
Let’s all join in 
And help to win 
By buying bonds today. 


If you can’t fight, 
Buy bonds tonight 
To help the U. S. A. 


Let’s beat the Jap 
Right off the map. 
Buy bonds without delay! 


Help buy some guns 
To aid our sons 
Who are so far away. 


To set men free 
From tyranny, 
Buy bonds and stamps today. 


—Anita Bradshaw 
Everyone from movie actors and act- 
resses to the man on the street was talk- 
ing about war bonds and ugring every 
loyal citizen to buy them. So Anita 
thought it quite timely to write “Bonds 
for Victory”. 
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Remember Pearl Harbor 


The Japs attacked Pearl Harbor! 
The cry rang far and wide. 

The Japs attacked Pearl Harbor! 
Men joined up and died. 


The President has said, 

“Let’s put our power in 

And go out there and fight! fight! 
fight! 


And then we’re sure to win.” 


Right now I’m buying war stamps 
To push against the foe, 
And Sis is working hard as might 
For the good old USO. 


Mom is knitting sweaters 

To keep the boys warm at night. 
Dad works at the factory 

To show he’s in the fight. 


So let’s all join the President 
And put our power in, 
And go out there and fight! fight! 
fight! 
And then we’re sure to win. 
—Dawn Arneson 
Dawn’s family were discussing the wur 
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and its horrors. They spoke of the treach- 
erous attack on Pearl Harbor and its dire 
outcomes. 

“That gave me my inspiration”, said 
Dawn. 
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The Bugler 


There he stands, 

A symbol of rest 
Against the rays 

Of the setting sun. 
Tall, strong, a 
Bugle at his lips. 
The earth is hushed 
Listening for 

The sound of taps. 


You have heard it, 
You, the soldier, 
You on Bataan, 
In Poland, France 
And Stalingrad. 
You have heard it 
Exhausted, heartsick 
For a cold, still comrade. 
The zing of shells, 
Thunder of guns 
Linger in your ears. 
You have heard it 
And rejoiced 
In rest. 
—Mary Joan Herriott 
Mary Joan had watched the sun sink- 
ing in the west. 


“It was a funny thing,” she reflected, 
“but the next morning I awoke and the 
idea for the poem just came to me. I 
could see a bugler standing ‘against the 
rays of the setting sun’.” 
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The Battle of Bataan 


The night is dark; the battle rages on; 

The sound of planes comes roaring o’er 
the isle; 

“They must be ours,” the Yankees 
hope in vain, 

But on each one a rising sun is seen. 

They drop their deadly load of bombs 
and fly back home again. 


We need not bother with the rest of it; 

You know that ours was not the win- 
ning lot. 

The battle of Bataan will linger on; 

Twill last in many minds until they 
die, 

But we must never lose our faith with 
our America. 


Fight on, America, fight on; 
For youth and freedom fight, 
’Cause every battle’s not Bataan, 
And freedom always wins. 
—Sally Shields 
While the battle of Bataan was being 





waged, Sally and her brother had said 
goodbye to their missionary parents and 
were flying from Khartoum in the Sudan 
to the United States, the land of free- 
dom! 


“So I felt I wanted to write about 
that battle,” said Sally. 
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The Little Soldier 


The football and helmet stand used on 
the shelf, 

The airplane and boat that he made 
by himself— 

The little toy doggie who’s guarding 
the door, 

All wait for the soldier who’s gone off 
to war. 


The bed that he slept in that’s no 
longer used, 

The sheets and the pillows he tore and 
abused, 

The boys that he fought till he lost or 
grew sore, 

All wait for the soldier who’s gone off 
to war. 


His mother and father, eyes oft’ filled 
with tears, 

Share his joys and his sorrows as well 
as his fears; 

They look o’er the ocean to Dover's 
white shore— 

Where their little soldier has gone off 
to war! 


He used to play soldier—he’s doing it 
still, 

But this time it’s real war; they’re 
shooting to kill. 

Oh, pray the All-Father to guard as 
before— 

Our little boy soldier who’s gone off 
te war! 


—Betsy Lindemann 


Said Betsy, “I wrote about the little 
soldier because he seemed appropriate for 
the time of year—so many were going 
off to war!” 


Radio Scripts Available 


In the latest release from the Edu- 
cation Section, War Savings Staff, 
United States Treasury Department, 
are included five radio scripts adapted 
from those of the Cleveland public 
schools in a series of weekly programs 


over station WGAR. 


These scripts are available on re- 
guest to the Education Section named 
above. Other scripts prepared by 
schools should be sent to the same is- 
suing agency, which desires additional 
school radio programs about War 
Savings. 
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O. U. Student Critics Aid High Schools 


‘By GRACE ERNESTINE RAY 


Journalisu Instructor, University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 


F you’re dreaming of a _ white 
Christmas, don’t wake up!” ad- 
vised Weatherman Wahlgren in 

sunny Oklahoma on Christmas eve. 
However, few people followed his ad- 
vice, for it is traditional in this west- 
ern state to be awake for big moments. 
Capt. David L. Payne was a wide-awake 
editor in the eighties when he and his 
Boomers entered the Territory and 
started the Oklahoma War Chief news- 
paper. The Sooners in 1889 were an 
alert crowd on the day of the opening 
of the Territory to settlement, and so 
are the Oklahoma high school editors 
today in our present national emerg- 
ency. 

The Oklahoma Interscholastic Press 
Association, composed of secondary 
school publications, has adopted a 
system whereby students in the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma School of Journal- 
ism serve as constructive critics for the 
editors of the various high school 
papers throughout the state. These 
criticisms, sent out approximately once 
a month, will help to compensate the 
high school staff members for the can- 
cellation of the fall conference of the 
association at the University, where ad- 
vice and aid on editing problems is 
given by faculty members and other 
speakers. 


The writing of the criticisms is done 
as class assignments in newspaper edit- 
ing, and it is surprising how much in- 
terest these older university students 
take in trying to help younger fellow- 
journalists on high school papers. 


“TIL take that paper—I attended 
Central High!” declared one student 
when a certain paper was offered for 
criticism. Other university students 
clamored for their favorite high school 
journals, and soon all were assigned. 


A S instructor in the editing class, I 
held up certain school papers in 
front of my students and pointed out 
some of their good and bad points. I 
cautioned the college students to be 
wise and kind in their criticisms and al- 
ways to be constructive. In order to 
aid them in giving positive help, I 
wrote on the blackboard a list of sug- 
gestions which they might relay to the 
high school staff members. 


Then for two hours while the stu- 
dents wrote their criticisms I remained 
in the room, answering questions which 
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they eagerly asked, for they did not 
want to give out any inaccurate or un- 
sound counsel. The matter o. stream- 
lining make-up was a big problem, for 
in Oklahoma almost every extreme is 
represented from the conservative, 


four-deck headlined Tulsa School Life, 





Miss Ray is a former newspaper ad- 
viser, who later became a member of 
the journalism faculty of Oklahoma 
University. She is “pinch hitting” as 
editor of the Sooner State Press, pub- 
lished in the interests of the news- 
paper editors and publishers of that 
state. 





winner of many national honors, to the 
modernistic, refreshing, streamlined 
Oklahoma City Classen Life, with its 
spread heads cuddling up beside its 
nameplate. However, I advised the 
college students to ignore controversial 
ideas of make-up, concentrating on 
matters of good news coverage, clear, 
expressive headlines, forceful editorial 
writing, community service, accuracy, 
literary excellence, ethics, etc. 


I read every criticism before it was 
mailed out, because I could not afford 
to have one of my students make an 
error in his own spelling, for example, 
while he was admonishing the high 
school staff members to watch their 
spelling. 


HE first set of criticisms were mail- 

ed out, and they bore fruit in the 
form of new columns and new prac- 
tices begun in the high school papers 
at the suggestion of the college critics. 
For example, as a result of the criti- 
cisms, almost all the school papers now 
have columns containing paragraphs 
about their alumni in armed forces, 
and many of them are printing clever 
editorials and feature stories about 
food rationing, salvage drives, defense 
courses and other subjects tied up with 
the war effort in the current events. 


Some of the University students re- 
ceived letters of thanks from their high 
school editors. Other secondary school 
editors wrote to their college critics, 
asking questions and seeking advice on 
certain problems. However, one coed 
was nonplused when her high school 
editor wrote and took issue with a 
criticism of her use of slang. The high 
school editor had printed the follow- 





ing head: “Robinson Arrives to Dig 
Ditchers.”” Neither the head nor the 
story gave the title or duties of Mr. 
Robinson, who presumably was a new 
member of the school’s executive staff. 
The high school editor argued that 
everyone in her school understood this 
slang terminology, so what? However, 
she asked her college critic for a list 
of rules for good head writing, and the 
coed agreeably sent them. 


After the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association holds its national conven- 
tion, the high school editors will re- 
ceive from their University student 
critics, the suggestions made by gov- 
ernment representatives at the conven- 
tion as to how the secondary school 
press may further our government’s 
various programs in the national 
emergency. 


OR the information of other stu- 

dent critics, the following sugges- 
tions which the University students 
used in criticisms of Oklahoma high 
school papers are listed: 


1. Tell the high school staft some- 
thing about the principles of modified 
streamlined make-up, arrangement of 
pictures, use of contrast and flush-left 


decks. 


2. Mention ways in which they may 
economically secure more engravings, 
e. g., have organizations or individuals 
finance them, or borrow them from 
local newspapers or from yearbooks. 


3. Ask them to appoint a staff li- 
brarian to look after engravings, pic- 
tures and clippings, returning borrowed 
ones, and filing the others. 

4. Ask them to appoint an aviation 
editor, suggesting that they can secure 
pictures and borrow cuts from public 
relations officers or editors of air base 
publications. 

5. Suggest that they use more sub- 
heads to break up long stories; more 
italic heads for variety; and more two- 
column features to relieve monotony 
below the fold. 

6. Ask that they print more features 
tied in with current events, such as 
stories about coeds making surgical 
dressings, collecting old furs, hose, tin 
cans, etc., or taking civilian defense 
courses and training for air warden 
work. Advise them to interview inter- 


(Continued on Page 10) 


Editorials... Choice of the Month 


HESE editorials are the choice of 
members of the staff of VHS 
Highlights, VanHornesville Cen- 

tral School, VanHornesville, N. Y. 
Mrs. Adeline Woodruff is the adviser. 


Thanksgiving 1942 

(From The School Spun, Lewis County 

High School, Vanceburg, Kentucky) 

“This year of war will see one of the 
most significant Thanksgiving days in 
the history of Young America. How 
many will pray as they did in peaceful 
by-gone years for what seems now to 
be ‘petty’ things? Instead, millions of 
prayers will be raised to God for the 
safety and eventual homecoming of 
sons, husbands, fathers and brothers 
in service. 

“Wherever he may be—in Europe, in 
Asia, in Iceland—the service men will 
be the great concern of homes through- 
out America. Not all who raise their 
voices in behalf of loved ones, will 
realize their hopes. Somewhere a 
mound and a crude wooden, unmarked 
cross will mark the eternal resting place 
of a vanished dream. 

“But if one could see into the dawn 
of the new tomorrow, and witness the 
establishment of Justice and Unity for 
whick this war is being fought, could 
there be such acute sorrow? The fight- 
ing man wants it this way; he wants to 
go down fighting that his people may 
have freedom and continue to ask, 
‘Our Father give us this day, our 
daily bread’.” 
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The American Spirit 

(By Doris Truitt, of The School Spun 

staff, Lewis County High School, Vance- 

burg, Kentucky). 
“A tribute to you, young soldier, 
You in those khaki clothes; 
You who are tramping foreign soil 
To conquer American foes. 


“Last year you were gay and carefree 
With never a questioning hour; 

Now you are facing world chaos, 
Face lifted toward God’s bower. 
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ou are brave, you are strong, you 
are fearless 

As you walk hand in hand with Dame 
Death; 

You never complain of your heart- 
aches 

For the loved ones at home you have 


left. 


“You have a great task before you, 
A victory hard to win; 

But we know you'll never surrender— 
The Axis will have to give in. 


“God Bless You, American soldier, 
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And keep watch over you always; 
May you speedily regain that laughter 
Of your youthful, carefree days.” 
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It’s Our America 

(From The Quill, Ellenville High School, 
Ellenville, New York. This article won first 
place in the editorial contest at the Empire 
State School Press Association’s War Meet- 
ing at Syracuse, November 6 and 7, 1942). 

“Out of the ruins of Rome, the 
Egyptian pyramids, Teutonic barbar- 
ians, colonial America, and England in 
the days of Victoria, have come poig- 
nant words that breathe of America. 
Words — indefinable—freedom, equal- 
ity, justice, integrity, liberty, peace. 

“And from the devastation of Ghen- 
gis Khan, the conquests of Napoleon, 
the American Revolution, and our long 
search for a way of life we have ac- 
quired a standard of values. A stan- 
dard comprised of little things which, 
put together, throw off the shackles of 
slavery, and signify freedom— 

“It’s a mellow light shining from be- 
tween half-drawn curtains, giving a 
sense of warmth and security to the 
night. 

“The soft murmur of a young girl’s 
laugh and the answering bass of her 
companion, 

“And the glow of a match in the 
summer’s dusk. 

“It’s the grumbling about sugar, the 
growling about gas, the indignation 
ever tires, and shortages in general, 

“The heated discussions of our arm- 
chair generals plotting the course of 
the war, 

“And rivalry over forthcoming elec- 
tions. 

“It’s putting aside our own personal 
feelings to knit for the Red Cross, or 
gather salvage, 

“Dedicating ourselves to our coun- 
try’s service in school, in defense 
plants, or at home. 

“It’s walking along a country road, 
glorying in the crisp air and scent of 
burning autumn leaves, 

“Elbowing our way through 
crowd of milling shoppers, 

“Laughing over the Sunday comics, 

“And listening attentively to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s speech. 

“It’s the lump we get in our throats 
when the flag passes by, 

“The tears in our eyes when we see 
news reels of war refugee children, 

“And the swelling of our hearts 
when we hear the martial strains of 
the ‘Star Spangled Banner.’ 

“It’s going to school, and learning 
from an unprejudiced, unbiased view- 
point, 

“Finding out about our country’s 


the 





mistakes, and not being taught that we 
are a super race, 

“Our eyes shining with love and ad- 
mideration, as we welcome our heroes 
home. 

“IT’S LIVING AND LAUGHING 
AND WORKING. 

“IT’S EVERYTHING WE FEEL 
AND HOPE FOR. ITS OUR 
AMERICA—OUR FAITH IN HER 
—OUR DREAMS—FOR HER AND 
FOR OURSELVES.” 
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The Challenge of a New Discovery 

(From The Pointer Weekly, Whitney 

Point Central School, Whitney Point, 

New York). 

“Monday, October 12th, brings to 
our mind a symbol upon which our 
country is founded. 

“On October 12th four hundred 
fifty years ago in the country of Spain, 
a lone man, Christopher Columbus, 
stood up and told the whole world his 
beliefs, started out with just a handful 
of men across a mighty ocean, and 
reached a nova terra richer by far in 
food and animals than Europe. Had 
it not been for Columbus’ perseverance 
and courage, America might not be the 
country it is today. 

“Following his example of never 
lacking courage and perseverance, the 
colonists developed into maturity what 
he founded one hundred and fifteen 
years before. Ever since, we have fur- 
thered its development. 

“Standing in his shoes of perpetual 
eagerness for new and better things, 
William Shakespeare in the field of 
dramatics, Louis Pasteur in the field 
of science, and Benjamin Franklin in 
the field of inventions, have demon- 
strated how an everlasting contest of 
new discoveries can uplift the stan- 
dards of civilization. 

“In Stalingrad there was a boy born 
without hands. When audacious Nazis 
struck at the city, an inspector came 
and asked the boy to help defend his 
country. At first he was bitter, but the 
officer’s sincerity won him over. He 
followed him through the bomb-struck 
city until he came to where a sight- 
less boy was manning a machine gun. 
Then he understood. He was the eyes, 
the other the hands. The most Nazi 
planes that day were shot down by 
those two boys. 

“That boy, perhaps, more than any 
other, knew the meaning of doubt as 
we all must do. He overcame the ob- 
stacles that stood in the way of better 
things as we must do. He stepped 
from the mud and the mire and came 
out on the other side. 

“Each and everyone of us in his 
own way, is an eye, hand, shoulder, or 
a heart in manning the job toward 
making the world a place of good will 
and peace.” 
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Typographical Problems of the Educational 


Publication 


By HARTLEY E. JACKSON 


Actong Head of Division of Industrial Arts &ducation 
San Jose State College San Jose, Calif. 


HE publisher of a popular fiction 

magazine probably would say that 

the educational press has no typo- 
graphical problems, or at least that 
these problems are small as compared 
with his own. It is true that scholarly 
publications do not need “cheesecake” 
covers or other forms of newsstand ap- 
peal. Even the most esoteric of peri- 
odicals, though, must fulfill an obliga- 
tion to its contributors—the obligation 
to get itself read. 

To this specific end typography 
makes one of the principal contribu- 
tions. Readability is the particular ob- 
ject of good typography. In fact, for 
the periodicals we are considering, in 
which the message is the thing, reada- 
bility is typography’s highest function. 

T. J. Cobden-Sanderson wrote: “The 
whole duty of typography is to com- 
municate.. without loss by the way, 
the thought intended _ by the author.” 
And he insisted further that anything 
done in type that might inerfere with 
this is what he calls “a typographical 
impertinence.” 


were. please note, is 
not the same thing as legibility, 
which deals largely with optical fac- 
tors. Readability may be defined as 
the sum of all the qualities of the 
printed page that aid the reader in re- 
ceiving the communication of the 
writer. Readability is functional and 
structural. While it does not exclude 
the ideas of beauty, it really is not 
concerned with the aesthetic as such. 

The publisher must be practical. 
The text matter of his pages must be 
linotype or monotype set by very or- 
dinary operators, display headings 
probably are Ludlow-cast lines; and 
his printer would be an unusual one 
if he failed to complain frequently 
about the rising costs of page makeup. 
Beautiful spacing, studied makeup, 
“trick” headings—all these are very 
nice, but—they contribute just nothing 
to readability. Let us, then, be prac- 
tical. Red ink is beautiful in an il- 
luminated manuscript, but it spoils a 
publisher’s financial statement. On the 
other hand, type pages need not be 
awkward or ugly. Fred Goudy states 
the matter well in his “Typologia”: 
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Address delivered at the annual meeting of the Educational Press 
Association of America, San Francisco, California, February 24, 
1942, in connection with the convention of the American Associa- 


tion of School Administrators. 


“Printing,” he says, “is primarily in- 
tended, not to give pleasure by its 
beauty, but rather to convey the beauty 
that book unfold. Beauty will, never- 
theless, breathe on the dead types and 
bring them to life, and thus enable us 
to see in the author’s message a deeper 
sense than his mere words suggest.” 

Educators have, as a class, long sub- 
scribed to the vague and empty doc- 
trine that plain types make meanings 
plain. Largely for this reason, a high 
proportion of textbooks have been 
pretty bad, typographically speaking; 
worse than this, they have been unread- 
able—hard to read. 

In this decade, however, the ordi- 
nary mortal has become type-conscious. 
This is not surprising when one real- 
izes that most of our waking hours 
are spent in the presence of some form 
cf printed matter. The average read- 
er’s awareness of types has been fos- 
tered by newspaeprs that use front- 
page space to point out changes of 
type-dress, and by book publishers, 
who utilize back pages for type-notes. 
Much of today’s typographical sophis- 
tication, too, can be traced to adver- 
tising matter, which uses pleasing 
types in pleasing ways. 

Being well dressed is important—in 
type as in clothes—even though few 
would desire to follow the vagaries of 
current fashion. Nevertheless, there is 
more than one educational publication 
that still is wearing the typographical 
equivalents of an alpaca coat, Con- 
gress gaiters, and a celluloid collar. 

Most educational publications, how- 
ever, have made great progress in im- 
rroving their typographical appear- 
ance. I am certain that everyone here 
has given the matter serious considera- 
tion. The fact that you have asked 
me to discuss the problem confirms 
this. What you have asked of me 
is to give you something definite— 
something you can put to use. 

O far I have tried to define terms 

and to develop a basis for such 
practical counsel as I can offer. Now, 


as Mr. Pickwick might say, “Object-- 
readability. Name—typography. Time 
—Flying.” 

Readability depends upon three fac- 
tors that make up the printed page. 

The first of these is the character— 
the design—of the type in which the 
text matter is set. 

The second is the skill with which 
the other type elements are selected 
and placed. 

The third is the proportionate 
amount and the distribution of “white 
space”—the nonprinted areas. 


Let us consider text, or body types. 
There are many kinds and styles, but 
only a few good ones for our purpose. 
Tests show that Oldstyle Romans are 
more readable than the so-called Mod- 
ern Romans. The Oldstyle, informal 
designs give a warmth and friendli- 
ness that pages need. For English 
finish or eggshell papers you can use 
almost any Oldstyle Roman, but I can 
recommend Granjon, Baskerville, Mer- 
genthaler’s Oldstyle Seven, Monotype 
21, or a true Scotch Roman, as most 
acceptable. 


Bodoni Book, Century Expanded, 
De Vinne, and their kind should be 
retired, honorably but completely. 
Stodginess is not dignity. Stiff for- 
mality contributes negatively to reada- 
bility. 

In considering headings, two points 
are valid. First, the types used should 
be fresh and crisp, though not too 
large or bold, and they should agree 
in general with the design of the body 
type. Second, the page design should 
allow room for headings that char- 
acterize the text clearly and fully. 


In the selection of heading types, 
grotesque or distorted letter forms 
should be avoided. Numerous new and 
desirable faces are available, and oth- 
ers appear often enough to encourage 
a change from time to time. 

On the wording of headings, any 
bibliographer will be glad to speak 


with fervor. It is a common fault of 
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headings that they are too general in 


their wording. In lists of references 
to periodical literature one finds doz- 
ens of titles like “Guidance in Junior 
High Schools.” The student who needs 
light upon a specific point may be 
obliged to examine dozens of such 
generalized references in order to find 
one that bears on his subject. 

Compared with present headings, 
smaller types and more words add up 
to the same typographical effect, and 
they certainly do their job more effect- 
ively. 

I have spoken of white space as a 
factor in readability. Later I shall con- 
sider the question of how much of the 
total magazine page should be devoted 
to the white margins. 

UST at the moment, however, I 

shall discuss only leading between 
lines and the width of type lines, which, 
as you know, are related questions. 
Studies of eye movements are available 
that indicate the need for leading lines 
enough to provide a clear path for the 
eye in its return from the end of one 
line to the beginning of the next. The 
amount of leading varies according to 
the type face and also according to 
the width of the type line. In general 
lines set in eight-point type should not 
exceed two and a quarter inches in 
length and should have at least one- 
point leading. Ten-point may be set 
three inches wide as a maximum and 
usually should be leaded two points. 
Twelve-point permits three-and-a-half- 
inch lines, with two or three points 
leading. 

Paragraph breaks, subheadings, and 
citations in a reduced size help dis- 
tribute the white space, and all these 
aid readability. 

We must realize always that a page 
design is hedged about with many re- 
structions. For example, reprints are 
easier to handle if articles start pages 
and run consecutively. Whatever the 
fixed, physical circumstances, the de- 
signer of pages can bring to bear the 
principles of readability. The propor- 
tions and density of the type masses, 
the intensity and arrangement of the 
accents, the distribution of white space 
—all these contribute to a total im- 
pression in which each element plays 
an indispensable part. Upon their 
readability and their readability alone 
the designer’s pages will be judged— 
and upon the basis of its readability 
will the magazine attract or repel read- 


ers. 
or me turn now to a question 
which affects typography only 
slightly but which may transcend all 
cthers in importance right now. This 
is the matter of page margins, to whcih 
I have referred. 
For reasons that do not concern us 
here, early printers of books gave their 
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pages wide margins. Bookmakers gen- 
erally have followed the custom. 
Thinking perhaps of the ultimate 
bound volume, many magazines use a 
book-page format. You know the 
typography of such pages. Ten, eleven, 
or twelve-point types are set in lines 
four and a half inches wide, and are 
leaded two to four points. A space 
equal to two and a half full lines is 
used for a running head and folio. 
Half these running heads merely re- 
peat the name of the magazine. What 
a waste of good white paper! Now, 
with paper restrictions looming and 
prices of paper zooming, there can be 
no harm in examining the matter of 
margins. 

I have computed the percentages of 
their total pages that leading educa- 
tional periodicals actually use for type 
matter. These range from 57 to 85 per 
cent. Magazines that use only 57 per 
cent are quite common, and they waste 
another three per cent on their run- 
ning heads. 

What are the reasons—and no one 
doubts that there are sound ones— 
for devoting nearly half the page to 
margins? Some of these are: a bookish 
feeling of spaciousness and leisureli- 
ness; a sense of dignity and import- 
ance; appearance in bound volume 
form; and perhaps, a desire to make 
the magazine look bigger. 

How much do these weigh against 
considerations such as saving of paper, 
saving of mechanical cost, and saving 
of postage? 

Reducing the margins will indeed 
take away the bookish effect. But the 
new pages will resemble widely read 
and well-considered periodicals like 
“Time” and the “Reader’s Digest.” 

And the saving is worth considering. 
In England, paper rationing has forced 
not only reduction of margins, but 
also drastic reductions in page sizes. 
Fortunately we probably need not ex- 
pect such severe rationing here. 

As has been said, increasing the page 
utilization to 75 per cent will make it 
possible in many cases to reduce five 
pages to four. This can give you 25 
per cent fewer pages and 25 per cent 
less paper and proportional savings in 
page makeup, presswork, and binding. 
Or you can run more text, or use 
larger tye in your present number of 
pages. Take your choice. 


HE typography of a larger page 

may require study. Two columns 
cf type will be necessary in all cases. 
The leading can remain the same—or 
shortening the lines may make it pos- 
sible to decrease the leading between 
lines. Running heads are to be short- 
ened and set in the margins. A simple 
principle is involved. To the eye two 
small areas are always larger than the 





larger area they are derived from. 
Folios are tucked away where they do 
not reduce the white space by block- 
ing it off. 

Try out a page when you return to 
your desk. A little experimentation 
may be required to get proportions and 
details just right. The study will be 
of value to you even if you do not 
adopt a new page format. 





O. U. Student Critics Aid 


(Continued from Page 7) 
esting visitors, new students, new teach- 
ers, picturesque local citizens. 


7. Drop a hint for the improvement 
of editorial columns, e. g., writing upon 
more specific topics. For instance, they 
should not write upon the broad gen- 
eral subject, “Patriotism”, but might 
write on something like the following: 
“Co-operate in Food Rationing”; “Va- 
cation Farm Work Is Fun”; “Train 
Yourself to Serve Your Country.” 

8. Emphasize importance of accur- 
acy in facts, spelling, grammar, diction. 

9. Suggest that they print some in- 
formative articles—as well as entertain- 
ing ones. For instance, an article de- 
scribing an Oriental Art collection in 
the school museum. 

10. Suggest that they lay out at- 
tractive, specific ads, with advertising 
mats, extolling the virtue of the “Vic- 
tory Sandwich”, for instance, at the 
Jones Drug Store, instead of merely 
printing a one-inch ad informing the 
reader that this store has “Drugs, 
Fountain Service, School Supplies.” 

The first ten Oklahoma high schools 
which answered the journalism school’s 
ofter to furnish critics, together with 
names of critics appointed, were as fol- 
lows: 

Ada, Cougar Call, Francis Cook; 
Alva, Goldbug Press, Frank Dexter; 
Chandler, Voice of Chandler High, 
Stella Roberts; Cleveland, Tiger’s Tale, 
Ernestine Graham; Elk City, Elk, Bill 
Spencer; Lexington, Pup, Harry Cul- 
ver; Oklahoma City, Classen Life, Pa- 
tricia) Lee; Oklahoma City, Sooner 
Spirit, Elsie Newby; Shawnee, Wolves’ 
Journal, Betty German; Tulsa, Cardi- 
nal Chronicle, Joanne Higdon. 

It is hoped that it will be possible 
to hold the annual spring convention 
of the Oklahoma Interscholastic Press 
Association, but if gasoline rationing 
makes this inadvisable, because of in- 
adequate common carrier transporta- 
tion and the great distances in these 
wide open spaces, the annual high 
school paper contests will be held at 
the University at Norman as usual, for 
the entries can be sent by mail. Al- 
though no metal is available for 
shields or plaques, ribbon awards will 
be made. 
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Mirror Accepts Challenge 


Allegany High School, Cumberland, Md. 


HERE is a war to be won and 

the students of Fremont High 

School, Fremont, Nebraska, have 
a plan for putting a hotter flame un- 
der the kettle that is cooking Hitler’s 
goose. 

That is The Rustler, Fremont’s stu- 
dent newspaper, speaking. And they 
did have a plan; a nation-wide War 
Stamp and Bond buying contest. It 
tripled sales at Allegany High School, 
Cumberland, Maryland, and we, the 
students of Allegany, would like to 
pass this contest magic along to all 
CSPA advisers and editors. Try it. 
It works! 


Challenging students of ten schools 
throughout the United States, The 
Rustler launched a six-month stamp 
and bond race based on the per capita 
student purchases in the competing 
schools. Armistice Day, 1942, was 
chosen as starting time, with May 11, 
1943, as the closing date. As a further 
inducement, the Fremont High Press 
Association is offering a twenty-five dol- 
lar war bond as prize. 


vet dare ignited an explosion 
here at Allegany. Immediately a 
vigorous acceptance was rushed to Fre- 
mont. Read over Allegany’s public ad- 
dress system, the Rustler’s challenge 
stirred the students to a new pitch of 
patriotism. 

It roused the other schools, too. At 
present writing, each student of Pied- 
mont High School, Piedmont, Califor- 
nia, has bought $11.04 worth of stamps 
to send that school skyrocketing into 
the lead. 

In second place, stands Longfellow 
High School, Kearney, Nebraska, with 
$3.53 per pupil. Following is New 
Castle, Indiana, High School, with 
$3.33 average. Next comes Allegany, 
with $2.76 per student, while Fremont 
lags in fifth place with $2.18. 

Other schools competing and their 
per capita to date are: Lincoln High, 
Portland, Oregon, $1.68, and Junction 
City, Kansas, $ .58. 

Yes, we are trailing some of our 
competitors, but this friendly clash has 
put a new purpose and spirit behind 
our drive. “The Conversion of the 


Cadawalders,” for instance, added pep. 
Written by Miss Mary E. Murray, ad- 
viser of The Alcohi Mirror, Allegany’s 
official publication, and presented by 
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staff members over the local radio sta- 
tion, WTBO, this lively skit portrayed 
a “me first” species of family in action. 
The climax came when news of the 
heroic death of Bob Cadawalder at 


Guadalcanal reached home. 


Allegany was fast approaching its 
buying peak. The War Stamp com- 
mittee found sales at its cafeteria Vic- 
tory Booth “too great for its stamp 
supply.” 

The Alcohi Mirror published a spe- 
cial six-page “squelch Fremont” edi- 
tion, reporting progress of the contest, 
carrying the names of the 415 students 
who bought on Armistice Day, featur- 
ing the many home room races that 
had flurried up, and challenging Fort 
Hill, Cumberland’s other high school, 
to an intra-city race. 

Fort Hill bounced back quickly and 
with vigor. Since December 15, the 
natural rivalry between two highly com- 
petitive schools has been turned behind 
the war effort in another war stamp 
contest. The racing stimulus was a 
shot in the arm for Fort Hill’s sales, 
also, and their initial lunge has sent 
their per capita sales to thirty-two 
cents ahead of Allegany. 

To the winner of this intra-city stamp 


and 


fest, Cumberland’s mayor 
council have offered a twenty-five dol- 


lar bond. 


city 


“You make it fly, when you buy.” 


UY a bomber, the Treasury plan 

to put war purchases into front- 
line service, is now in full swing at 
AHS, as students strive to send a 
bomb-laden “Allegany” winging over 
the Axis capitals. Prices are: $75,000 
for a pursuit ship, $175,000 for a me- 
dium bomber, and $300,000 for a 
heavy bomber. 

Those are tall figures for a high 
school. Compare them with the $4,300 
our most enthusiastic efforts have col- 
lected since Armistice Day. But, if we 
can persuade other organizations to 
join us, we feel that together, we can 
raise the amount needed for a pursuit 
ship. At least, we are going to try. 

Planning to increase sales in the fu- 
ture, the War Stamp organization has 
instituted a pledge plan in which each 
student promises to make a sincere ef- 
fort to buy stamps regularly each 
week. 

Class battles class in an intramural 
match, as the senior home rooms com- 
pete, then juniors, and on through the 
grades. The winning rooms of each 
grade will then meet in the finals to 
select the “champ” in Alco’s war stamp 
buying. 

Thanks to Fremont’s plan, Allegany 
can truly say: 

Conserve for your country 
And buy stamps in style. 


That way, your password 
Will never be “Heil.” 





American Council of Education 
Offers ‘Films for America at War’ 


ILMS for America at War”, 
prepared under the guidance 
of the Committee on Motion Pictures 
in Educations, supplies for the teacher 
or leader of adult groups, essential in- 
formation on 114 war-related films. It 
forms the first supplement to “Select- 
ed Educational Motion Pictures: A 
Descriptive Encyclopedia.” 

Films included in this supplement 
are limited to those which deal with 
domestic phases of the war effort. 
They may be divided into three gen- 
eral groups: (1) general interest films 
dealing with war production and civil- 
ian participation in the war effort, 
(2) films on health, nutrition, and first 
aid, and (3) training films. 


ve 


The full title, appropriate audience 
levels, running time, primary source, 
release date, and rental sources intro- 


duce the material on each film. This 
information is followed immediately 
by the appraisal of the film and the 
judgment of technical quality. A com- 
plete objective descriptive content 
completes the information on each 
film. 

“Films for America at War’ is 
available from the American Council 
of Education, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. It sells for $1.00. 


Make Parachutes 
The New York City Board of Edu- 


cation has approved opening classes for 
parachute makers at the Central High 
School of Needle Trades. Classes will 
operate on a 24-hour basis, with boys 
and girls eligible only in their senior 
years.—Edpress News Letter. 
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White Christmas 


More than ever before, we on earth 
long for and pray for a lasting “Peace 
on Earth, Good Will to Men.” 

Cynics laugh and scoff and say that 
there will always be war. God willing, 
this is not true. In our hearts, the 
hearts of all true exponents of free- 
dom, there is a desire, an aching hope 
that the war, with its multiple horrors 
and results, will soon be over. Then, 
and then only, can we have a Christ- 
mas worthy of celebration. 


What is Christmas? The celebration 
of the birth of Christ, the Saviour of 
mankind. How ironical that men 
should die for a lost cause on His 
birthday. But it cannot, must not be a 
lost cause. Any wish for peace and 
freedom and happiness cannot be a 
lost cause. If it is, what, what on earth 
is worth fighting and wishing for? 

But wishing is not enough! There 
must be a will to win this ultimate goal, 
a combined will of all the millions of 
Americans, pledging themselves to 
victory. Victory, that blessed peace 
that must be bought. Yes, Bought. 
That victory can be had if every single 
one of us buys War Bonds and Stamps 
to give our fighting men the best pos- 
sible of everything. Buy until it hurts. 
That is our American way of attaining 
a Christmas that will be a beautiful, 
truly sublime White Christmas. 


Huguenot Herald, 

New Rochelle High School, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
December 18, 1942 


They say that editorials should have a 
definite point, should not be flowery and 
should avoid a controversial point, but 
at Christmas time, when everyone feels 
even a little sentimental, we couldn’t re- 
sist the sincerity and effectiveness of 
this piece. 


Rubber Shortage 
Curtails Tennis 


As necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion, tennis players must soon either 
become Edisons or take up something 
besides tennis as a sport. 

Due to the rubber shortage, tennis 
playing at Stockston High and all 
over the country will be greatly affect- 
ed by lack of transportation and a 
shortage of tennis balls. 

Because of a lack of transportation. 
many tennis matches usually played 
by Coach McKav’s racket swingers will 
have to be cancelled. 

The shortage of tennis balls has 
curtailed practice a great deal. Up un- 
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Columns of School Papers 


til a couple of weeks ago, Coach Mc- 
Kay had some tennis balls which had 
been purchased before the shortage, 
but these are no longer available. 


Guard and Tackle, 
Stockton, High School, 


Stockton, Colifornia 


This sports story is one that points 
out the effect the present day situation 
will have on all sports. Its lead is very 
well written and makes the reader want 
to read further. 


*Teen-Age Draft | 
To Affect Students 


Army Contemplating New Arrange- 
ments To Send Qualified Boys 
To College 


Passage of the teen-age draft bill 
will vitally affect the future plans of 
New Rochelle High School’s upper- 
classmen. 

Of the hundred seventeen boys in 
the senior class, twenty-six will be 
eighteen by January, when the first 
contingent will be called under the 
new measure will be inducted. Thirty- 
one more will reach draft age before 
June. Three sophomores, thirteen jun- 
iors, and four post-graduates will also 
be eighteen before the end of the 
school year. 

Charles Carter, a senior, and Jerry 
Reynolds, a post-graduate, have al- 
readv enlisted in the United States 
Cavalry this semester. 

Instead of a national lottery. age 
vill determine the order in which the 
boys will be called. 

At a conference at Columbia Uni- 
versity, November 13, Mr. Winfred 
Doud, senior class adviser, gathered 
information about the effect of the new 
measure on high school students. Al- 
though no definite arrangements have 
been made, Dean Willard C. Rap- 
pleye. the main sveaker. stated that 
one of the proposals for further train- 
ing of cert>in soldiers will almost cer- 
tairly be adopted. 

Induction into the Army will not 
recesszarily mean the end of the draf- 
tee’s formal education, however. After 
completion of his thirteen weeks’ basic 
trairirg cach soldier will be given a 
compet'tive exam, consisting mostly of 
science and mathematics. Those rank- 
ing highest in these tests will then con- 
tinue their studies in seven fields in 
which the Army needs trained men. 

Under the plan, which corresponds 
to the Students’ Army Training Corps 
of the last war, these soldiers will be 
sent to the leading colleges in the 


country at the expense of the govern- 
ment. They will be in uniform, and 
will receive their $50 monthly pay. 
The course will last twenty months, 
and at that time the students will be 
subjected to further tests to decide the 
select few who will carry on their stud- 
ies another twenty months. 


Navy Offers Plan 


For students who have already been 
accepted by a college, the Navy offers 
its “WV” courses. Candidates for this 
program must first enlist in the Naval 
Reserve, after which they may remain 
in school, but are always to be avail- 
able for immediate call. 

Applicants for this plan, after ac- 
ceptance by a college, should send 
three character references and a birth 
certificate to floor 15, 33 Pine Street, 
New York City. More information 
about either the Army or the Navy 
plan may be obtained by correspond- 
ing with Colonel Baldwin, 165 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

In line with the increased emphasis 
placed upon physical fitness by the 
armed forces, the New Rochelle high 
schools have given all boys a series 
of endurance tests, taken from the 
ATCA manual. All those who passed 
et least five of the seven tests will not 
be required to take additional physical 
education. Those passing three or four 
will have one extra period a week, and 
the rest will have P. E. daily. 

Although the senior girls are al- 
ready taking three periods of P. E. 
a week, the added time for the boys 
will not begin until next semester. 

In view of the present situation, five 
seniors are planning to graduate in 
January to enter Rensselaer Polytech- 
nic Institute. They are Peter Gundel- 
finger, Peter Nowak, Alan Borck, 
Stephen Randolph and Jerry Gleber- 


man. 
Huguenot Herald, 
New Rochelle High Schocl, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
November 25, 1942 


About the time of the passage of the 
18-19 year old draft bill, the school was 
alive with rumors, concerning every 
angle of the question. To quell these ru- 
mors, we published a full-column story, 
containing the latest and most accurate 
answers we could obtain. The story ap- 
peared as a comforting and_ sensible 
summary in the midst of all the excite- 
ment. 


War Program 
Stirs Interest 


All the students of the upper grades 
are showing interest in the war-time 
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activities program, stated Miss Loretta 
Coons, concerning the twenty-eight war 
courses now under way in New Ro- 
chelle High School. 

Mathematics for the Army, Navy, 
and Aviation, headed by Miss Ruth T. 
Osborne, is a course in the practical 
application of high school math to 
the armed forces, intended for those 
who expect to join in the war effort. 
If these boys are to get responsible 
positions they will need this training, 
and Miss Osborne hopes to save the 
government the trouble of giving it 
to them. 

Mr. George Greeley’s charge, the 
Rifle Club, is in difficulty, having a bit 
of misfortune. This group, made up of 
both boys and girls, has guns, a 
range here in this building, and an in- 
structor, but so far no ammunition. 
If no way is found to secure this item 
without keeping it from a more impor- 
tant use, the club will have to disband. 

Photography, so necessary in the 
war effort, is being taught by Mr. 
Arthur Hussey to a class of about 
forty students. Though a few already 
have some knowledge of the subject, 
the majority are beginners. First they 
will learn to make good pictures, de- 
velop and print them, and then, if 
progress is rapid enough, they will 
take up the finer points, such as en- 
larging. 

Preparation of Civilians for War 
Time. led by Mrs. Barbara Moore, is 
a study of the organization of civilian 
defense in city and state for the pur- 
pose of fitting each person into his 
proper place in this work. 


Huguenot Herald, 

New Rochelle High School, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
October 9, 1942 


S.H.S. Faculty, Employees Contribute 
$2,373.50 To Community War Chest 





The faculty and other employees 
of Stockton High School went over 
the top this year, raising a grand total 
of $2,373.50 for the Stockton Com- 
munity War Chest, as compared with 
last year’s total of $1,665.50. Some of 
the average pledges for the high 
schools are as follows: 

The average for the Stockton Eve- 
ning High School was $7.41 per per- 
son and for the evening school’s em- 


ployees, $7.73. Schneider Vocational ° 


High School teachers average $8.60 
ech, and the employees of Schneider 
pledged an average of $10.33 per per- 
son. 

The department averages were: The 
Stockton High administration average 
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Give Flashes of Pupils’ Interests 


ranked highest with an average pledge 
of $32.50. Next comes the Home Eco- 
nomics Department with $20.80 
pledged per teacher. Third is the Lan- 
guage Department with $17.94 as an 
average pledge. The rest are as fol- 
lows: Science Department, $17.81; 
Commercial Department, $16.07; 
Stockton High certified employees, 
$16.04; Social Science Department, 
$15.90. The total high schools’ divi- 


sion average is $12.76 per person. 


“Even though we did not quite 
reach our quota, I still think the con- 
tributions are excellent,” stated Mr. 
Wentz, who is in charge of the high 
schools’ division of the Stockton Unit- 
ed Community War Chest. 


Guard and Tackle, 
Stockton, High School, 


Stockton, California 


Anchors Aweigh! 


Lieutenant DeWitt D. Wise got 
pretty mad on December 7, 1941. 


He always has been known as a 
man with a temper which takes the 
form of an eager challenge to fight. 
Furthermore, he is a man of action 
when his ire is aroused, and he is the 
type of character who will put aside 
all comfort and selfishness to stand 
up for what he believes is right. At 
that he isn’t an outstanding miracle 
of a man at all. He’s just an Ameri- 
can in the truest sense of the word, 
and that’s why he’s a Lieutenant in 
the Naval Air Corps Reserve today. 


Lieutenant Wise has been prepar- 
ing for his new position for many 
months, studying the intricate details 
of maps and charts under Coast Guard 
supervision, and spending the sum- 
mer delving into higher mathematics 
at Harvard University. 


We of the Herald staff could talk 
at length of his sparkling wit, his un- 
failing sense of fair play, his spiritual 
guidance and inspiration to everyone 
he knows, and last, but not least, of 
his great capacity for being just a 
darned swell guy whom everyone 
knows as a friend. But Lieutenant 
Wise isn’t the type of man who likes 
to be appraised in such manner. 
Therefore, all we'll say is this: 
“Wherever you go, no matter to what 
distant place you travel in your quest 
to serve your country, remember that 
all who know you admire you and that 
our friendship with you and the prac- 
tical lessons in life we learned from 
you are experiences none of us will 


ever forget.” 


Huguenot Herald, 

New Rochelle High School, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
October 9, 1942 


Gob Studies 
Electricity 


“Boy! tell all the kids to pay atten- 
tion in those electricity classes, one 
can never tell when it'll come in 
handy,” this from Bill Corbin, in a 
letter to Mr. Shirck. 

Bill is in the navy and studying to 
be an electrician’s mate. Last vear Bill 
was vice president of the Junior Class 
and also a cheerleader. 

“T don’t think I’ll ever run into a 
more difficult course than this one,” 
says Bill. A schedule is all worked out 
for him which includes: math, wiring, 
lab, electricity theory, and tool shop. 

Bill is stationed at the Naval Train- 
ing Station at St. Louis, Mo. He’d 
appreciate hearing from all of his old 
classmates. The address can be ob- 
tained from Mr. Shirck or the Cog- 
wheel. 

Anyone having the correct address 
of Nels Swanson please hand it to the 


Cogwheel office. The address used 
originally was incorrect and his Cog- 
wheels have been returned. 
The Cogwheel, 
Mechanic Arts High School, 
St. Paul Minn. 
Friday, May 1, 1942 
It seems like a very good idea for 


every school paper to keep up with their 
alumni in the service. It also gives a 
little advice to the wise. 


Lovingly Yours 


Finally a member of the male sex 
has come up with a good suggestion. 
It happened in a casual conversation 
but it seemed worth passing along to 
the girls. 

To state what he said in milder 
terms than he actually said it, he gets 
pretty darned sick at seeing giddy fe- 
males passing their love notes around 
among their friends. No kidding! 

Pity the poor lovesick swain who be- 
comes the laughing stock of female 
society just because he happens to tell 
some unscrupulous woman he thinks 
the world of her. 

Take a gentle hint, girls. You’ve 
heard the attitude the boys take on 
the subject. Why not be a little more 
discreet in your love affairs? ? 


Huguenot Herald, 

New Rochelle High School, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Nov. 6, 1942 
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Annual Assets 


“Because we used pictures of the 
juniors (individuals) taken by ama- 
teurs, we sold more books this year. 
Our photographer used a 35 mm. cam- 
era—took 336 portraits, made panels 
and cartoons, charged each junior 25 
cents for the cut. We paid for mate- 
rials, labor, engraving and still cleared 
$20 besides boosting our sales to jun- 
iors.” —1942 Cynosure Annual, Fargo 
Senior High, Fargo, N. Dak. 

+ * 


“The eight-page introductory section 
to the book was made in the form of a 
play program. The end sheets con- 
tained pictures of many important pro- 
grams which seniors enjoyed during 
their past four years in high school. 
Following the introductory program, a 
page definitely setting the theme pro- 
vided the break-over to the rest of 
the book. It was entitled ‘Orchestra, 
Overture’. Below a full page picture 
of our orchestra was the theme of the 
1942 Colonist: ‘All the world’s a stage 
and _. unwillingly to school’. Thus it 
reads, and on goes the book through 
the acts—and scenes—of this phase of 
life.” —1942 Colonist, Anaheim Union 
High, Anaheim, Cal. 


* * * 


“We have tried to base our theme 
upon the assignments of a Press Pho- 
tographer. Each event or group in our 
book is a labeled and dated assignment 
as you will notice. Our first page is 
2 photographer’s memo to his boss 
telling him that the assignment is com- 
pleted and from there on the whole 
book is the photographer’s notebook 
on a year at M.H.S.”—Moline ‘“M”, 
Moline High, Moline, III. 

* * x 


“One new, but rather expensive, way 
of promoting interest in our book was 
the use of photographs in the entire 
advertising section which featured stu- 
dents themselves. In this way the ad 
section became more than something 
tc be hurriedly scanned—it took on 
new interest and was like another sec- 
tion in the book, taking the place of 
snap pages.”"—The Mesasa, Ottawa 
Hills High, Ottawa Hills, Toledo, 
Ohio. 


és 

“The copper mills and smelters of 
our community located near the largest 
open cut copper mine in the world are 
an industrial background of American 
defense for our school which is alsc 
trying to do its part for defense. Our 
layout, photographs and_ editorials 
were planned to show what our school 
and community are doing to help win 
the war. The yearbook is one of the 
prime interests of the school and the 
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students take a great pride in the Cy- 


prusonian.” — Cyprusonian, Cyprus 
High, Magna, Utah. 
* * * 

“We do not sell advertising but 
make money by selling candy at candy 
stands in the main hall, by sponsoring 
dances and assembly programs, and by 
charging fees to different school or- 
ganizations for printing their pictures. 
We also receive a part of the proceeds 
from the senior class play. We adver- 
tise by giving original skits in assem- 
bly and stimulating interest through 
posters and pep talks.”—Panorama, 
Pana Township High, Pana, IIl. 

* * * 


“We need no ‘drivers’ to sell the 
book. It sells itself because we have 
built up a yearbook tradition. The 
yearbook ranks next only to the di- 
ploma in the senior’s estimation. We 
try to reflect the spirit of the school 
in the yearbook, observing the funda- 
mental laws of artistic presentation, 
careful to avoid the finesse of profes- 
sionalism.”—The Record, English 
High, Boston, Mass. 


The staff of The Mirror, Norwich 
Free Academy, Norwich, Conn., have 
dedicated the coming issue of the year- 
book to five faculty members who are 
serving in the U. S. Army. 





Help Plan Convention 


In past years editors and advisers 
have been most cooperative in suggest- 
ing topics and names of speakers for 
sectional meetings of the Convention. 
The third page of the registration form 
for delegates provides space for this 
information. 


Student round tables appear on the 
Convention program for Saturday, 
March 13, and other sectional meet- 
ings occur on the afternoons of Thurs- 
day and Friday. Reference to former 
programs will show the kinds of topics 
that have proved popular. 


The Weekly Scribe News of Tech- 
nical High School in Oakland, Cal., 
says that Nobuo Kitakaka, a former 
Technite, is now editor of The Topaz 
Times, a publication put out by Jap- 
anese students in the relocation center 
of Topaz, Utah. Kitakaka had to leave 
Tech when the Government decided to 
move all West Coast Japanese inland. 
The Times has over 500 readers. 


Because of “various difficulties, in- 
cluding mailing obstacles, Christmas 
vacations, and lost copy” the January 
6 issue of the Scribe News was put out 
by a skeleton staff of only three 
writers! 


A FINE HOTEL... 


An Ideal Location 
in New York... 


Located in the center of everything right at Times Square. 
Within easy walking distance of fashionable shops and all 
theatres. Adjacent to express transportation facilities. Two 


moderately priced restaurants. 
rooms with bath, $2.50 single; $3.50 double. 
rocm with bath $1.75 per person. 


watcr $2.00 single. 


Large comfortable bed- 
Three in 


Room with running 


Bryant 9-3000 


/cadstock ~*~ 


127 West 43rd Street - - - 


New York City 
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Three Association Officials 
Serve in Our Armed Forces; 


Plan 


T least three men prominent in 
A the work of CSPA for several 
years are now in the service of 
Uncle Sam. It is likely that many oth- 
ers have given up the work of school 
press for the duration. 

The loss most keenly felt is that of 
Director Joseph M. Murphy, now a 
captain in the Air Corps, as announced 
in last month’s Review. Captain Mur- 
phy founded the association in 1925 
and has been its guiding spirit ever 
since. His influence has touched school 


School Newspapers 


(Continued from Page 2) 


can get stories on fathers in the serv- 
ice, the activities of mothers in the 
war effort, what Mothers and Dads 
clubs are doing, and give good reports 
on speakers appearing before the PTA, 
especially those whose talks are directed 
toward the war. 


With the war playing such an impor- 
tant role in our daily lives, the editorial 
writers must be careful not to let this 
idea run away with their columns of 
opinion. There are still many good 
issues around the school that need the 
attention of the editorial writer. No 
one would expect this staff member to 
ignore the war in his writings, but he 
should be expected to remember his 
readers and not try to write editorials 
after the style of metropolitan news- 
papers. The war editorial in the school 
newspaper should have a direct con- 
nection with the school to be effective. 


Good art can do wonders for the 
paper, and cuts or mats of alumni in 
the service can often be borrowed from 
the local daily after they have run the 
picture. Its value hasn’t been spoiled 
for the school paper by this single ap- 
pearance. If the paper’s budget can 
stand the purchase of original plates, 
students should be encouraged to take 
pictures of wartime activities around 
the school. The best of these can then 
be printed in the paper. 


A LL the foregoing suggestions will 
vary according to local condi- 
tions. The adviser and staff members 
must adapt any such program to their 
own situation and must be alert to new 
sources of news connected with war ac- 
tivities in their school if they intend to 
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Advisers’ 


Honor Roll 


publications in so many ways that it is 
almost impossible to calculate the value 
of his work. 

If Army regulations permit, he will 
be on hand for the annual Convention 
next month. 

Lieutenant DeWitt D. Wise, adviser 
of The Hugenot Herald, New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y., is now in the Naval Air 
Corps Reserve. He has served the as- 
sociation in numerous capacities, in- 
cluding chairmanship of the Yearbook 
Division and the Yearbook Conference 


fit a school newspaper into such a pro- 
gram. 

In order to achieve success in such 
a plan, the staff should not hesitate 
to ask for the cooperation of the loca! 
commercial newspaper, civic and pa- 
triotic groups and other sources of aid 
in developing their program. If the 
purpose of such requests is made clear, 
all of these agencies will be found will- 


STAY AT THE 


in the autumn. He is a past president 
of the Advisers’ Association and has 
been a member of the Advisory Board 
for several years. 

John S. Quinn, most recently a 
teacher in the Medford, Mass., High 
School, was formerly active in the 
Teachers College Division, but his 
latest association duty was as chair- 
man of the committee on Scholastic 
Press Associations. He is in the Navy. 


ie Review is desirous of compil- 
ing a list of all publication advis- 
ers now in the armed forces—Army, 
Navy, Marines, Air Corps, Coast 
Guard, WAVES, WAACS, SPARS, 
or any other branch—so that a list may 
be printed in subsequent issues. 

All information on advisers in Na- 
tional service should be addressed to 
the association offices, 202 Fayerweath- 
er Hall, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 


ing to help. 

Through such a plan, the school 
paper should attract far more readers 
than before and should hold them as 
regular subscribers. This larger audi- 
ence will thus learn how the students 
of its community are helping thei: 
country toward victory. In a time like 
this, how could a school newspaper 
better serve? 





Theatres... 


Single Room 


Double—3 persons 


For 2 persons 
For 3 persons 
For 4 persons 


circulating ice water. 
Home of the well known 








Double (twin beds) 2 persons 


Hotel PARK CENTRAL 


7th Avenue — 55th to 56th Streets 
DURING the CONVENTION PERIOD 


Located in the Times Square Area—near Radio City .... 
.- Amusement Centers. 


EXCELLENT TRANSPORTATION 
to Columbia University 


SWIMMING POOL FREE to all Guests 
Rates 


$4.00 
$6.00 
$7.50 


Two Rooms, One Bath 


$7.00 
$8.50 
$10.00 


All rooms have bath and shower, radio, 


xk 
COCOANUT GROVE 
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We See by the Papors.. 


Unless we are mistaken, the Board 
of Judges is going to have a difficult 
time, indeed, in choosing the publica- 
tions which are to be honored with the 
CSPA “VICTORY STAR”. We look 
through thousands of school papers 
and magazines every month, and if we 
had our way about it, every one would 
receive the coveted award. At least 
40 per cent of the millions of inches 
of news printed weekly in student pub- 
lications throughout the country are 
being used to further the war effort 
and to build up the Nation’s morale. 
Some of the newspapers which reach 
our office devote all but a few inches 
of their copy to the cause. Aviation 
editors, Boys-in-the-Service columns, 
and Victory Corps section have helped 
put the publications into their new war 
dress so that each paper sports a lively 
victory makeup. The student press has 
taken on a full share of the war bur- 
den and is carrying out its part of the 
job splendidly from coast to coast. 


During the past year, school papers 
have backed up war-collections drives 
which included everything from silk 
stockings to outmoded railroad loco- 
motives. One paper recently appealed 
for purchases of War Bonds and 
Stamps, contributions of books, rec- 
ords, scrapbooks, blankets, mittens, 
sweaters, keys, pennies and anything 
and everything made of metal or rub- 
ber! The Chimes, Bell, California, 
high school newspaper, asked readers 
to contribute “old toys, new toys, 
broken toys for underprivileged chil- 
dren.” When the toys are refinished, 
they will be sent to Toy Loan Libraries 
which are situated all over the coun- 
try in underprivileged areas. The Vic- 
tory Red Cross Class, reports The 
Chimes, is making scrapbooks, blankets 
and quilts for the men in the service. 

— 

December 17 issue of The South 
Side Times, South Side High, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, carried a four-column 
cut of the Statue of Liberty encircled 
by a wreath and wishing the readers “A 
Merry American Christmas!” On De- 
cember 23, The Times carried a full. 
page line cut depicting the Wise Men 
and the Christmas star; a passage from 
the Bible was run beneath the cut. 
Oddly enough, the staff placed the 
nameplate at the very bottom of the 
page. 

To give the War Bond and Stamp 
sales standings at a glance, The Tmes 
carries an “Index to Victory” chart in 
the upper left hand corner of the front 
page of each issue. Half of the chart 
shows the percentage of pupils partici 
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pating in the drive and the other half 
shows the Bonds and Stamps bought 
during the week. 
enti AS ata 

The Girls High Times of Atlanta, 
Ga., runs an index on the front page 
of stories appearing on the inside 
pages of the newspaper, and the box is 
entitled ““Today’s Inside Information!” 

ade lee 

The Weekly Scribe News, published 
by Oakland, California, Technical 
High, urges Technites to contribute 
books and magazines to the school 
drive so that they could be given “not 
only to some sailor, soldier or marine 
who is away from home but also those 
who have been wounded in action.” 
More than 500 books and a few hun- 
dred magazines have been contributed 
so far. The Times, of Palmer High, 
Palmerton, Pa., listed the favorite 
books of the service men as: 1. The 
current best sellers. 2. Adventure and 
westerns, detective and mystery fiction. 

3. Technical books published since 
1935. .4. Funny books and joke books. 

5. Pocket-size books. “If you have 
a book that you would like to keep, 
send it to the boys,” is the slogan of 
the drive that The Mirror is backing 


up. 


the places that interest you. 


within a few minutes walk. 


SINGLE from $2.50 


Press Association. 





Your Headquarters 


In New York 


The Hotel Victoria at Radio City is ideally located . . 
The subway, only one block away, 
whisks you to Columbia University in just a few minutes. 
Hall, the City’s numerous museums, and other education centers are 


Each room is sunny and spacious with a private bath, radio, large 
closets, running ice water and servidor. 


HOTEL VICTORIA 


Seventh Avenue at 51st Street, New York 
Ronald A. Baker, Manager 


Personals... 


Capt. Joseph M. Murphy, now in 
the Air Corps, has completed his work 
at Miami Beach, Fla., and expects to 
visit the CSPA office about the middle 
of February. 

* ok x 

Lieut. DeWitt D. Wise, former ad- 
viser of the New Rochelle Herald and 
long active in CSPA affairs, has com- 
pleted his basic work at Ohio State 
University and is now stationed in the 
northwestern part of the United States 
(exact location and duties are military 
matters, of course). 

* ok x 


Sigmund J. Sluszka, adviser of The 
Chieftain, Sewanhaka High School, 
Floral Park, N. Y., worked during last 
summer as an aircraft riveter and met- 
alsmith in the Grumman Aircraft Co., 
factories, where the Grumman Avenger 
and the Grumman Wildcat planes, used 
in the Solomon Islands and Midway 
were made. 

a 

Taunton, Massachusetts, High 
School takes pride in the fact that one 
of its former editors, Joseph Kamin, 
is now with the Associated Press bureau 
in Boston. Just another sample of 
how high school publications training 
helps in the long climb to the top. 


. convenient to 


Carnegie 


DOUBLE from $4.00 





A cordial welcome is extended to members of the Columbia Scholastic 
Inquire about our special rates for delegates. 
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Tithe Lighten Your Load 


with the journal that helps with 


Activity Programs Department Clubs 
Assemblies Home Rooms 

Class Plays Pep Organizations 
Class Organizations Student Publications 
Financing Activities Class Organizations 
Trips and Excursions Parties and Banquets 
Athletics School Clubs 


Debate Student Government 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES IN YOUR SCHOOL WILL MEAN 


For the Principal 


School and community interest—attention that is always given to things going on. 

School interpretation—demonstration of what the school is doing, of the work that justifies 
the modern school. 

School spirit, harmony within and among school groups, school loyalty and goodwill. 


For the Teacher 


Material for assembly and community programs. 
Suggestions for clubs and homerooms. 
Plans for parties, banquets and socials. 


For the Student 


Always an educative something-to-do. 
A wholesome good time—a happy, eventful school life. 
A rich experience in genuine democratic living. 


Subscription price $2.50 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 
1515 LANE STREET TOPEKA, KANSAS 





ARE YOU COMING? 


Nineteenth Annual Convention 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday March Il. 12, 13 


THEME 


School Publications in the Nation’s Service 
o e oo 
Learn How Others Are Solving Their War Problems 
Tell Others How You Have Met Yours 


DIVISIONAL MEETINGS 


Elementary Schools Business Schools Catholic Schools 
Junior High Schools Teachers Colleges Private Schools 


Senior High Schools Junior Colleges Advisers’ Association 
a . e aan SERE 


COC OOOO OC SOCOOOO OOOO * 


Clinics for Newspaper and Magazine Staffs 
Special Clinic for New Advisers 
Exhibits of Contest Publications 
. & * REAPER 
Distinguished Speakers Sectional Meetings Special Features 
Student Round Tables 


Newspapers Magazines Yearbooks 
Printed and Duplicated Publications 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF AWARDS 


General Contest All-Columbian Gold Key Winners Victory Star 
Aviation Column Literary Typographical Hand-Set 
Lithographed Fashion Column 

. . e ORO NSE 
Plan Delegation Large Enough to “Cover” the Major Events! 


For Information, Circulars, Registration Forms, address 


The COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
Capt. Joseph M. Murphy, Director (In Service) 
Charles F. Troxell, Acting Director 
202 Fayerweather Hall Columbia University New York City 
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